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wealth without single person or house of Lords "
was by far the best government that could be had.
But the free Commonwealth of Milton's dream
would be governed neither by the mob nor even by
short Parliaments but by a permanent Council of
" ablest men chosen by the people." An imagination
nourished on the heroic figures of Plutarch could
never rest in the flat and equal levels of democratic
arithmetic. "The enjoyment of civil rights/' he
says, "would be best and soonest obtained if every
county in the land were made a little Commonwealth
and their chief town a city, where the nobility and
chief gentry may build houses or palaces befitting
their quality, may bear part in the government,
make their own judicial laws and execute them by
their elected judicatures without appeal in all things
of civil government between man and man/' In
this, as in other passages, the feeling for aristocracy
is shown to be as essential a part of Milton's political
enthusiasm as his fierce ardour for political and civil
liberty. The shires of England might be " little
Commonwealths/' but never, if Milton were to have
his way, " little democracies/' He.conceived them to
be controlled by the " nobility and chief gentry "
of the county, expert horsemen, fine and catholic
scholars, fashioned in that elaborate mould of poly-
glot learning and finished courtesy which he depicts
in his essay on education, and living in " houses or
palaces befitting their quality " at the seat of govern-
ment, with no less of pride and power than the long-
descended rulers of Genoa or Venice.

In striking contrast to these two writers, in whose
dreams there was little that could possibly be applied
in the public temper which then-prevailed, is the